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I. The Meaning of General Education 


For many years thoughtful educators have been familiar with the 
scope, content, and aims of general education. In its larger setting general 
education is as old as the program of education in the liberal arts and 
sciences, In its more restricted and current meaning it is derived from 
the desire to modify and to give intelligent direction to the elective 
system at the college level. It takes departure from the basic assump- 
tion that men and women who are educated in the best meaning of the 
term must have been exposed to certain essential material in the arts and 
sciences. Even though many colleges have practiced general education for 
as least two decades, it was not until 1945, with the publication of the 
“Harvard Report” under the title of General Education in a Free Society, 
that many educators retognized its significance and attempted to relate 
the principles of general education to current educational practices. 

Clearly, the use of the term “general education” creates some prob- 
lems in semantics. Presumptuous as it may seem, an attempt shall be 
made to clarify the concept. Since the Social Science Department at Illinois 
State Normal University participated in a program of general education 
long before the appearance of the “Harvard Report,” it is happy to find 
itself in agreement with this widely quoted and provocative document. 
Only an abject modesty, born of the prairies and nurtured by state sup- 
port, prevents the members of that department from proclaiming that 
Harvard agrees with Normal! 

Even though the Social Science Department has organized and con- 
ducted with no small measure of success a fused course called Contem- 
porary Civilization, to be discussed in some detail later in this publication, 
nevertheless it is obvious that general education is not synonymous with 
fused or synthetic courses. The former is concerned with outcomes and 
the nature of the finished product; the latter deals with the organizational 
scheme for attaining the finished product. In a real sense, general educa- 
tion is an end; fused or synthetic courses can be merely the means. But 
fused courses are not the exclusive means of attaining general education. 
Instead, they are permissible but not required within the framework of 
general education. In this respect the “Harvard Report’ (p. 218) agrees 
when it suggests that 

We think that there are many possibilities for courses in the social 
sciences which are genuinely interdepartmental, but there must be 


some carefully thought-out principles of coherence involved or the 
course will likely fail to attain any unity. 


If general education:and fused courses are not synonymous, neither 
are general education and the “common learnings” program now so 
speciously invoked in current educational nomenclature. The “common 
learnings” program, like the fused course, is concerned not with the ulti- 
mate outcomes but, instead, with an ephemeral proposal for revamping the 
curriculum, especially at the elementary and secondary levels. Obviously, 
the “common learnings” program is derived from the educational practice 
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that it is better to abandon a course of study than to improve it. Stated 
differently, general education is not necessarily ‘‘non-departmental.” Sim- 
ilarly, general education is not to be confused with “broader course afhilia- 
tions,” in which a current effort is being made, especially at the secondary 
level, to effect a combination of or at least a working parallel between 
kindred subject fields. 

Since consideration has been given to what general education is not, 
it is desirable to view general education from a positive angle. Briefly, 
it is the body of academic experiences to which every student should be 
exposed. It is not incorrect to make general education synonymous with 
the “core curriculum”—again that body of material which is essential 
for understanding the contemporary social scene, the culture patterns, and 
the social heritage, together with the natural laws of the universe. This 
emphasis, of course, leaves some room for variation, from campus to 
campus, in the exact scope and nature of these experiences and the amount 
of time given to each facet. The actual selection of materials will depend, 
in part, upon the subjective judgment of the persons who plan the courses, 
upon their individual backgrounds as faculty members, and finally upon 
the accumulated experience of other institutions which have operated 
such programs. Obviously, only the pedants would quarrel over the 
amount of time allowed for a study of European or world civilization. 
The necessity for the inclusion of such materials is self-evident. Whether 
such materials should be studied in conjunction with or separate from 
well-recognized bodies of material on the fine arts depends again on the 
degree of fusion of courses to which the institution is given and also to 
the professional and intellectual flexibility of the teachers who ordinarily 
pen these courses. 

A second aspect of general education is closely associated with the 
time and circumstances in the student’s life when he is exposed to such 
materials. On this point there is relatively universal agreement that the 
first two years of the college course are considered the most favored situa- 
tion for this type of work. Also, there is general assent to the belief that 
wide reading of suggestive and stimulative materials is provocative of 
interest in the courses pursued and also conducive to the mastery of the 
problems encountered. The academic routine, to mention only some of 
the activities, might consist of a combination of lectures, class discussions, 
group investigations, individual oral reports, book criticisms, field trips, 
and comprehensive examinations. 

Finally, consideration should be given to the fields of knowledge or 
the academic experiences, if one subscribes to the current nomenclature, 
around which college education should be organized. One of these is 
social science—to be discussed in some detail in subsequent papers. For 
emphasis, it is necessary to reiterate that there is no evidence that fused 
courses are preferable to courses derived from separate discipline. If the 
material offered is of functional and vital character, separate courses in 
economics, political science, and sociology may be quite as acceptable as 
a composite course which telescopes these three departments. Whether 
separate or fused courses are used, it is imperative that vital, functional, 
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and challenging materials be selected within the framework of any course 
so that the learner may be integrated into the complex social order of 
which he is a part. Similarly in science—or possibly the sciences—if 
biology and the physical sciences are to be accorded separate fields of 
exploration. A fourth field is language and literature. Sometimes these 
basic fields of study are organized under the category of the humanities. 
The University of Chicago used this four-fold classification of courses 
with no small measure of consistency and success for more than a decade 
prior to the publication of the ‘Harvard Report.’” Whether we rely on 
the “great books’ or not, it is imperative that the beneficiaries of general 
education come to enjoy their natural capacities for communication. After 
all, men are the talking animals. More than that, men should talk, read, 
listen, and view discriminately. Whether or not the fine arts are included 
n one of the four categories suggested above, they must be incorporated 
into the curricular offerings. 

Even at the risk of invoking the functional in education, educators 
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must not yet overlook the fact that good teaching, especially in general 
education, is derived from a defensible choice of materials consistent 
with the experiences of the learners and the patterns of contemporary 
culture. Apparently educators need more of what James Harvey Robinson 
refers to as the humanizing of knowledge. Teachers who humanize 
knowledge must come dangerously close to popularizing it. They must 
not only be selectors and organizers in the best sense, but they must have 
a passion for diffusing useful and functional knowledge. 

The outcomes of these basic exposures are obvious. Assuming that 
reasonable standards of classroom and laboratory competence prevail, 
students should emerge with a wide appreciation of some of the best 
writings and the most provocative thinking of the literate world. Under 
the most favored circumstances they should have gained some mastery of 
a second language. Insight into and appreciation of the arts should be 
part of their intellectual stock in trade. In addition, they should have 
acquired some basic knowledge of laws and principles from the realms of 
science which, among other things, will enable them to comprehend 
synthetic materials, to understand mechanical gadgets, and to have insight 
into human growth and reproduction. Exposure to the social sciences 
should provide familiarity with the origins of and the variations in human 
institutions, including the important field of comparative government, and 
with such equally important phenomena as the production and distribu- 
tion of goods as well as the evaluation of group life and its current 
problems. 








II. Social Science in General Education 


It is widely if not universally assumed that the social sciences consti- 
tute one of the essential components of general education. As stated in 
the preceding paper, there is room for reasonable variation in the contents 
and the organization of social science work required for general education. 

It is conceivable that social science within general education might 
take its departure from any one of several bodies of content. For example, 
the college might proceed with descriptive courses in the three disciplines 

economics, political science, and sociology—in which the origin, evolu- 
tion, and current functioning of contemporary institutions might be 
treated. Again, such work could take its departure from an examination 
and exploration of the theories, practices, benefits, and effects of democracy 
upon various forms of institutional life. Or, to choose a third springboard 
of departure, the theme of regionalism, as it manifests itself in the United 
States—in nature, in distinctive institutions, in metropolitan areas, as well 
as in aesthetic development—could be used with no small measure of 
advantage. Always there is the universal theme of world civilization which 
can be employed most advantageously as the material for all or part of 
the required work in social science. Although the Social Science Depart- 
ment of Illinois State Normal University does not recommend the follow- 
ing suggestion, it is conceivable that a series of vital problems, derived 
from the current scene and changed somewhat with the variations in the 
emergencies of the hour, might be chosen as the material for social science 
work in general education, As discussed in the subsequent paper, however, 
the Social Science Department at the Illinois State Normal University long 
ago chose to use the context of social change, as reflected in the evolution 
of the machine age and modern urban life, as the theme of the freshman 
courses. 

Whatever the basic content, no one can quarrel with the desirability 
of developing a capacity for locating and organizing essential informa- 
tion, and for the acquisition of skill in tapping the storehouses of knowl- 
edge which our libraries hold. Neither can anyone take issue with the 
importance of developing attitudes consistent with the scientific method 
and the practices of democracy. Always the folkways of our culture should 
be subjected to critical examination to the end that many will be retained 
and some modified. Humane persons in our culture will not object to the 
mastery of material and the organization of viewpoints which will pro- 
mote the general welfare. Furthermore, without developing an ethnocentric 
complex, it is imperative that young people gain an understanding and 
appreciation of our culture patterns and institutions, together with some 
insight into different cultures. In other words, education should reduce 
mankind's isolation—both spatial and cultural. The social sciences should 
help make men shock proof to strangeness! 

All of these worthy attainments merely add up to the goal of aiding 
students and citizens to become literate. Surely such literacy is not to be 
confused with ability to write one’s name or to decipher the obituary 
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notices and the society news of the daily newspapers, In part, the literacy 
to which educators aspire is one which gives immunity against ignorance 
of events, against various myths and untenable superstitions, against intol- 
erance and prejudice, and against prevalent reliance upon stupid trifles 
which become the stock in trade of news mongers and radio commentators. 
The social sciences, when correctly applied, will enable novices to be 
casual and unconfused by the latest ‘‘flash’”’ over the air and, even without 
lighting the proper brand of cigarettes, to be ‘‘nonchalant’’ when the 
headlines scream at them. Education—at least in the social sciences— 
should not galvanize our ignorances and confirm our prejudices. Persons 
who acquire some mastery of and facility in the social sciences will know 
that slogans and shibboleths are not necessarily true, for they will have 
learned to examine some of the stubborn facts which have helped make 
our social order. They must be free, able, and willing to dream, to inquire, 
to communicate, and to act. The scholar, the teacher, and the citizen, 
therefore, are not separate entities. Instead, they are components of the 
process by which mastery is attained over the complicated problems of 
any era. 

The social sciences, if made functional, should assist individuals to 
develop a capacity for sustained attention to contemporary problems. 
Stated differently, the educated person is likely to put first things first. 
The gory murder, the gruesome accident, the devastating storm, or even 
the dramatic incidents of the latest flight to the Arctics will not divert 
critical citizens from the pursuit of vital facts essential to understanding 
a pressing problem. For them principles become more important than 
personalities. Social science gives the learner immunity to ‘‘red herrings.” 

Much of the educational world urges humanity to provide security 
for children and young people. How, except from understanding and 
mastering common problems, can security be attained? Just as the com- 
petent pathologist, because he understands harmful bacteria, should be 
secure when he experiments with them, so students of the social sciences 
should feel no sense of alarm when attention is directed to the real or 
fancied aspects of any portions of the contemporary scene. The social 
sciences should dispel alarm, compel discrimination, and invite expert 
counsel. Also, they should give the layman basic materials and valid 
viewpoints by which he can join with his fellow citizens in effecting a 
solution to problems—thereby executing at least a momentary stay against 
confusion. Only as the social sciences join with the other disciplines in 
interpreting the contemporary scene for the common man can education 
serve mankind. 


Consideration might be given to some of the problems over which 
citizens and teachers might achieve mastery through the reaim of the social 
sciences, The man-made problem of segregation and discrimination of 
minority groups is derived from the myth of race differences and the 
fallacies of race superiority. Education should assume its responsibilities 
for correcting the error of the ‘‘master race” whether it inheres in Nazi 
Germany or in democratic America. 








A comparable field of study should be the evolution and current 
operation of the national state, together with an understanding of the forces 
which produce international friction and its resulting war. A step beyond 
lies the whole field of international organization and comity together with 
the factors which deter the emergence of a sovereignty which is more 
inclusive than that derived from national allegiance. 

Similarly, the forces which determine the location and the re-location 
of people should be scrutinized. These manifest themselves in Hitler’s 
lebensraum, im Russia’s age-old quest for territorial expansion, in the 
growth and subsequent disorganization of the British Empire, in national 
imperialism, in restriction of immigration, in the growth of cities under 
the industrial milieu, in the exhaustion of resources and the abandonment 
of marginal land, and in the trek of population to places of real or re- 
puted prosperity. 

Institutions—family, church, school, press, grovernment, industry 
and agriculture, as well as health and welfare services—should be scru- 
tinized to understand their origin and their current modes of operation. 
Farm subsidies, propaganda analysis, governmental administration, state 
responsibility for welfare services, the tax structure, the expanding func- 
tions of government, the continued separation of church and state, relig- 
ious instruction in the public schools, the rising tide of divorce, factors 
producing crime and delinquency, state programs of medicine, housing, 
labor-management relations, recreation and aesthetic expression, and the 
development of an articulate citizenry through political participation in 
the constitutional system are only some of the problems arising from the 
contemporary functioning of these institutions. It is something more 
than a cliche to add that the social institutions are really the basic material 
out of which any curriculum should be organized. A knowledge of the 
structure and functions of institutions is basic, however, to a comprehension 
of the immediate and changing problems. It is necessary to leave generali- 
zations behind and to turn now to a consideration of the aims and 
contents of some specific courses offered through the years at the Illinois 
State Normal University as a part of a program of general education. 
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III. Contemporary Civilization 


The general social science course taught to freshmen at Illinois State 
Normal University is called Contemporary Civilization. Inaugurated in 
the fall of 1931, it has been taught during the past nineteen years to 
some ten thousand students. 

The course is properly called a “fused course” as explained in the 
discussion of terminology in a previous paper. It actually represents a 
fusion of previously existing courses in government, economics, and 
sociology. Although the course has been taught since 1931, and is thus 
one of the earlier offerings of its type among American colleges, it con- 
tains, at least potentially, a number of the more modern approaches to 
the school curriculum. 

Thus the course is closely related to an examination of and to a 
constant re-evaluation of the “needs of youth,” particularly as these relate 
to the present social setting. The precise topics studied are, at least in 
part, selected by teacher-pupil planning. Since the topics listed in the 
printed syllabus are too numerous for extended treatment, the students 
in each class usually help plan the course by helping select the topics to 
be studied most intensively. In addition, the methods of instructing, in- 
cluding audio-visual aids, field trips, group and individual reports, and a 
high degree of individualization, are methods now recommended for cur- 
riculum improvement. Thus the course has for many years been a demon- 
stration to the students at Illinois State Normal University of the effective- 
ness of a basic course cutting across separate subject-matter disciplines 
and taught by methods which are now widely recommended. 

At the present time, ten different faculty members are engaged in 
teaching the twenty-two sections being offered. All of the persons teach- 
ing the course participate in the writing of a printed syllabus, which is 
placed in the hands of each student. This syllabus is revised every two 
or three years. The current issue, 1949-50, is the seventh. The syllabus 
consists of brief explanatory material followed by an outline of each 
topic, a list of identification items, and a list of references. 

Originally the course carried twelve quarter hours, or eight semester 
hours, of credit. It now carries three semester hours of credit each semester, 
for a total of six semester hours. Practically all students in all departments 
of the university are required to take it. 

The general theme underlying the course in Contemporary Civiliza- 
tion is the dynamic character of modern society. The first work in the 
course deals with social change and trends which point the way toward 
certain developments in society. The textbook itself carries the title 
America in Transition. 

A very careful study is made of the effect of technological changes 
upon society. Technology is analyzed, and considerable attention is paid 
to the sources of power, recent inventions, new forms of industrial ma- 
terials, and other aspects of our technological system. 

Another subject given considerable attention is that of modern bus- 
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iness organization. This consideration includes the case study of certain 
large American corporations, the strategic importance and functions of 
banking, the use of money, and the development of marketing and trade. 

One month is devoted to the problem of labor. The practices and 
“prema of labor unions are examined and the procedure of collective 

argaining is learned. The promotion of labor peace and the enactment 
of labor legislation are studied and analyzed. 

The second semester opens with a study of the problems of city life. 
At present, city housing, city planning, and city recreational facilities 
are given considerable emphasis. In addition, attention is paid to the 
newer forms of city government, as well as to modern techniques in the © 
treatment of crime and welfare. 

The nature of democracy and the underlying structure of American 
government are examined, Particular attention is ag to the Constitution 
of the United States and the American way of life, including a study of 
civil rights and civic responsibilities. 

The relationship of government and business is analyzed, chiefly 
through the use of a single example, such as the regulation of public 
utilities, or of the railroads, or of the radio industry. No attempt is made 
to cover all aspects of this problem. 

The students are led to see the importance of public opinion, prop- 
aganda, and political parties in democratic society. 

Finally, America as a world power is used as a concluding topic. 
Here there is an ——— to deal with present United States foreign 
policies and the work of the United Nations. This topic offers an oppor- 
tunity for the forward looking point of view which the course wishes 
to secure. 

The teachers of Contemporary Civilization at Illinois State Normal 
University are conscious of many shortcomings in the course and its treat- 
ment. Whatever merit it may have is due to these distinctive features: 

1. A unified department. Unlike the typical college and university 
Illinois State Normal University has a single department of social science, 
including nineteen faculty members. This department includes history, 
political science, economics, and sociology, but does not include geography. 
The unified structure makes it possible for the faculty members to con- 
struct and operate a course which cuts across traditional departmental 
disciplines. 

2. Staff training. The teachers of Contemporary Civilization are all 
regular faculty members. Six of the ten have the Ph.D. degree, and six 
of them hold the rank of Professor or Associate Professor. The difficult 
problem of orienting political scientists, economists, and sociologists into 
an integrated course is met by frequent conferences and by the exchange 
of information and materials. The most valuable training experience of 
all is the preparation of the syllabus. Each topic represents the joint work 
of a subcommittee of the ten, and carries the final approval, after lengthy 
discussion, of the entire group. It is, of course, not possible to make good 
economists out of political scientists and sociologists with such limited 
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training, and yet it _— for all of them from the various fields to 
come to appreciate and gradually develop a mastery within specific areas 
of the entire field. 

3. Contemporary Civilization inaugurates social science program. The 
course in Contemporary Civilization is taught to freshmen. It is followed 
by a course in the History of Civilization, carrying similar credit, which 
is taught to all sophomores. It might seem more logical to follow the 
chronological pattern and offer the history in the freshman year with the 
Contemporary Civilization in the sophomore year, but experience seems 
to indicate otherwise. A student is first led into the examination of our 
current problems and institutions. He is acquainted with the characteristics 
of modern society before he engages in the task of studying how that 
society developed. The teachers of both courses believe this arrangement 
is preferable. 

4. Intensive treatment of a few topics. The course in Contemporary 
Civilization is not a survey of the entire field of social science, nor does 
it consist of twelve weeks of Political Science, twelve weeks of Economics, 
and twelve weeks of Sociology. It does not “skim the cream” off its 
constituent disciplines. It is the conviction of the staff that such treatment 
is poor in itself, and unwise as part of a college program. The staff believes 
however, that it is of tremendous value that a few select problems be 
examined with some intensity in an integrated fashion. The staff, and 
the students, are constantly engaged in the process of selection, which 
eliminates far more material than it retains. It is believed that a freshman, 
regardless of what his college interests may be, should examine a few topics 
intensively enough to understand the philosophy and methodology of 
the social studies. 

5. Emphasis on the contemporary. In the selection of topics and in 
the choice of reference material, the staff members are steadily engaged 
in the principal problem of maintaining the course on a truly contempor- 
ary basis. Materials which were useful in 1931 when the course was 
inaugurated have relatively little validity today. During the days of the 
“New Deal” a tremendous volume of interesting and stimulating material 
was available and used. Today such material should be replaced by anal- 
yses which more clearly depict the character of contemporary society. The 
use of great documents or even great books whenever they are pertinent 
to an understanding of contemporary America is not avoided, but the 
emphasis, at least in this one course, is upon points of view which are 
modern and forward-looking. 
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IV. History of Civilization 


There are honest differences of opinion concerning the precise scope 
of a course in the History of Civilization. In 1894, when G. B. Adams 
wrote Civilization during the Middle Ages, the parent text in the field 
of European civilization, the history of civilization meant primarily the 
history of political institutions. Since that time the social, economic, and 
intellectual aspects of history have successively gained recognition as 
integral _— of the whole, Until the last decade or two even this vastly 
increased amount of subject matter dealt mainly with what we call 
“Western Civilization.” One of the most recent texts in the field, how- 
ever, states that it sets out to “survey the history of man—his govern- 
mental, economic, religious, intellectual and esthetic activities—from the 
earliest times to the present, in Europe, Asia, and in the Americas.” With 
a goal as all-inclusive as this, the saturation point for this course probably 
has been reached. 
Among the purposes of general education listed by a conference 
group on General Education at the Fourth National Conference on Higher 
Education, held in April 1949, are the following: 
General education as a concept pertains both to the broad develop- 
ment of the natural capacities of the student and to the kind of 
knowledge and experience by which those capacities may be best 
realized. It proposes to give him experiences in and to increase his 
awareness of spheres of human interest and action which would 
otherwise remain closed to him. 

These words might well constitute a statement of goals for the course in 

History of Civilization as conceived by its teachers at Illinois State Normal 

University. 

The study of history is meaningful. Those who hold that it is not, 
that is, that all civilizations that have preceded ours have nothing to offer 
to the present world, might be compared with those who say that the 
doctor of today has no use for William Harvey's discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood simply because the discovery was made in 1628, One 
purpose of the course, then, is to show how our present civilization has 
borrowed from or has been influenced by past civilizations, whether that 
civilization be Greek, Roman, or Chinese. 

History is dynamic; it moves forward in specific directions. There 
may be disagreement as to the precise direction in which it is moving, but 
there can be no doubt that it does move. One of the main lessons of 
history seems to be that people reject in each stage of civilization those 
governments which do not satisfy their basic meeds for such things as 
food, clothing, and shelter. This is as true today as it was in the days of 
ancient Greece and Rome. Roman dictators were overthrown, Louis XVI 
was beheaded, Mussolini was lynched. Such is the lesson of history. 

Another purpose of the course is to prepare the youth to govern 
themselves efficiently as a result of understanding the experiences of the 
past. Students learn from history what caused depressions, revolutions, 
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and wars in the past and what are likely to cause them in the future. 

Still another end of the course is to show the similarity of cultures 
and needs among peoples. Such a knowledge should promote tolerance 
in our time or in the foreseeable future by showing that people, if one 
scrapes away the veneer, are pretty much alike. 

It may be obvious that the teacher of the History of Civilization is 
faced with tremendous problems. The large growth in undergraduate 
enrollments in recent years, together with lowered standards of admission, 
has put squarely upon the historians the job of providing that general 
background which the student missed in high school and of giving him 
some integration for his other subjects. It is a terrific job to bring the 
student from “chaos to Coolidge” in seventy lessons. If something is to 
be accomplished beyond merely taking the student on a Cook's tour of 
the ancient, medieval, and modern civilizations—beyond a superficial 
survey—it is evident that carefully selected techniques are necessary to 
make this vast fund of information meaningful. 

Subject matter is made meaningful in a variety of ways, depending 
upon the particular training, interests, and specialization of the five mem- 
bers of the Social Science Department who teach the course. Some 
emphasize the traditionally political aspects of the various civilizations, 
leaving such specialized fields as economics, literature, and art to the 
experts under the theory that politics is still the most important continuing 
problem of mankind. This view holds that unless the peoples of the 
world solve their problems of political relationships they cannot solve 
and, very possibly, never will be given the chance to solve their problems 
in the economic, social, and cultural spheres, 

Others are impressed by the tremendous forces put into motion by 
the expansion of Christianity in the western world and use this theme as 
the undercurrent of much of the material covered. 

Still others feel that the economic, social, and cultural phases of the 
various civilizations encountered during the course may never again be 
brought to the unbiased attention of the student. To them it seems 
laudable, even though the instructor does not consider himself an expert 
in these various fields, to attempt to givé the student some frame of 
reference, some yard-sticks by which to measure the accomplishments and 
failures of various civilizations in these areas. 

As to the actual techniques by which these goals may be reached, a 
variety of procedures are used, each calculated to minimize in so far as 
possible, in view of the tremendous task set before the instructors, the 
recent allegations that such a course can be only superficial. 

In some classes the students are divided into small discussion groups 
in which the students can penetrate more easily than in a large group 
to the heart of problems which catch their special attention. Each con- 
tributes to the general discussion. 

In some cases a process of material-selection is employed by the 
instructor as a worthwhile teaching device. A series of spot-light views 
of civilization at significant stages represents one way of breaking up the 
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continuous narrative. This series might include a succession of kaleido- 
scopic portraits of the Europe of the barbarian invasions, of the twelfth 
century, of the Renaissance, or of the eighteenth century. 

Sometimes the topical approach is used. The student studies in detail 
how men have supported, governed, and defended themselves, as well 
as the principles they have considered worth defending. 

Another approach to reality is through the study of the sources. 
This approach is used because it is held that the techniques of the historian 
as applied to human beings and to human evidence have a potential 
usefulness for students destined for every walk of life. It is readily 
agreed that in a course of this scope first-hand experience with source 
materials cannot be constant. But the experience in the determining of 
facts, in the weighing of evidence, in the fathoming of the complexities 
of human character, in recognizing biased opinions, and in interpretation 
is of great usefulness. It is believed that instruction in source readings 
should be given in a historical laboratory which is as vital to the whole 
course as the chemistry laboratory is to the chemistry course. Such a 
laboratory could do much to restore the depth which the survey course 
has in many instances lost. 

Along this same line some instructors stress the importance of great 
literary works. For example, Cervante’s Don Quixote was outstanding 
because it showed the futility of upholding in Spain the institution of 
feudalism that was dead in other parts of Europe. It helped the Spanish 
people to be prepared for the end of feudalism in their own country. 

In addition to these general procedures, the teachers of this course 
use audio-visual aids judiciously in view of the limited time available. 
Some teachers have accumulated excellent collections of pictures depicting 
life during various periods in history for bulletin board displays. From 
time to time students view film strips, and listen to recordings of the 
voices or speeches of the “greats” and “near greats’ of history. When 
possiple they are permitted to hear special lectures on the civilization of 
such countries as China or India, given by experts visiting the campus. 

These are some of the ways by which the course in the History of 
Civilization attempts to meet one of the most important goals in the pro- 
gram of general education: to provide an education in the attitudes, values, 
knowledge, and skills necessary to the individual who is to live a person- 
ally full and socially useful life in a free country. 
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V. Survey Courses in United States History 


Night’s end presages the dawn; our yesterdays become todays and 
then tomorrows. Americans have a vested interest in their nation’s history 
and, therefore, an obligation to further their knowledge of all its varying 
facets in order that they may meet more intelligently the challenges of 
their citizenship. The past is prologue; the future is the proving ground; 
the college graduate is expected to lead. Of the teacher of tomorrow's 
children even more will be demanded than was demanded today. The 
discipline of history, the oldest of the social sciences, is an integral part 
of general education. Illinois State Normal University has always offered 
American history survey courses, courses designed to meet the demands 
of those students majoring or minoring in social science, of those majoring 
in elementary education, and of all other candidates for the baccalaureate 
degree in fulfillment of state requirements, 

Regardless of the particular American history survey course or courses 
required in the curriculum elected by the student, the purpose or place 
of American history in general education at the collegiate level remains 
the same. According to the Report of the Committee on American His- 
tory in Schools and Colleges published in 1944 under the title American 
History in Schools and Colleges and known more popularly as the “Wesley 
Report,” the teachers and a large proportion of the leaders who make 
public opinion must come from the colleges and universities. Moreover, 
the report continues (p. 85): 

To these leaders the public schools look for support and criticism. 
From them the communities, states, and nation seek guidance in the 
multifold activities of democratic life. For such individuals a mere 
minimum knowledge of American history is far from adequate. The 
more intimately they become aware of their nation’s past, of its 


position and responsibility among the nations of the world, the better 
their judgment will be. 


The American history survey courses, United States history for the 
secondary curricula, and American Life and Institutions for the elementary 
curriculum, offered by the Social Science Department of Illinois State 
Normal University, outdistance high school courses. They bring into 
sharp focus the cultural heritage of all Americans, introducing new ideas 
and ideals, new ideologies and philosophies. They stress new inter- 
relationships, so that the maturing student can see the interweaving and 
interlocking of old world patterns long established and new world behavior 
influenced from all directions, for the American is the product of the 
interplay of his old world heritage and new world pen sn These 
courses also inculcate the ability to think logically by stressing chronolog- 
ical relationships and sequential development. They examine topics to 
correct wrong impressions and to emphasize new interpretations. They 
fill in the missed places in study experience, so that the tool may be ready 
for use, and so that the student may have a foundation upon which to 
build, not only in his senior college courses in history, but also throughout 
all his life.. The student “‘sits at the feet’’ of history, learning to know the 
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American way of life so that he, as a citizen and a teacher, will understand, 
appreciate, and further it. 

The United States history survey courses, offered to students selecting 
the secondary curricula, stress interpretation, integration, and comparison. 
The student has the opportunity to learn about American citizenship and 
democracy from a departmental staff well-trained by academic and practical 
experience in both American history and political science. He learns the 
place of America in the international scene and of the part each American 
must play in tomorrow's world. He oy mya ee realization that United 
States history is illumined from the past by a beacon light which not only 
reveals the past but points its lighted finger toward the future. He learns 
the meaning of the words of Shakespeare that “There is a history in all 
men’s lives.’’ He appreciates the history of the commonplace. 

The members of the Social Science Department who teach United 
States history use various techniques to professionali content material 
so that better teachers may enter the field. Realizing that each apprecia- 
tion, understanding, or experience taught, be it about men or their times, 
must be made meaningful and vital, they rely on college textbooks first. 
But the textbook is only the beginning and cannot give to the future 
teacher all that he needs to take his best place in the world of education. 
Therefore, several members of the Department have compiled a broad but 
carefully chosen bibliography to encourage wide reading and familiariza- 
tion with American history materials. The books of historians live and 
stand out, according to their accuracy, along with the records of the past 
as monuments which show what and how great this United States is, and 
how its past fits in with the past of all nations even as the future will do. 

Whenever possible, the practice is to make thoughtful use of audio- 
visual aids for the better teaching of the course and the provision of 
broader experiences for the prospective teacher. Maps, records, graphs, 
films, pictures, displays, and museum objects are only a few of the ma- 
terials used to supplement lectures, class and group discussions, recitations, 
individual reports both oral and written, term papers, group study, quiz 
work, comprehensive tests, seminars, and field trips. 

In addition to the work just discussed, the influence of the daily 
events of this changing world makes a study of current events, their back- 
ground and implications, imperative. The United States is no longer alone, 
depending upon itself for its own resources, but is extended economically, 
militarily, and politically over the globe. Therefore, the ideas and institu- 
tions of chewoul must be adapted to today’s needs. The United States 
history staff trains the student to know the relationship between the event 
that has passed and the event that is current. Furthermore, he learns to 
understand the techniques of discovering that relationship; for events 
become history, and although the problems of the teacher in the field 
will always be slightly different from those he met as a student, the basic 
patterns in history remain constant. The student reads periodicals and 
newspapers, listens to speeches, consults documents, and begins keeping 
his own historical record in a notebook, on cards, or in some other assigned 
fashion. 
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By the means discussed heretofore, the student learns to utilize in- 
formation, methodology, and points of view. His appreciation of source 
materials grows because he is evaluating those materials in the light of 
the present, for the present is revealed the more clearly by even the 
faintest gleam from the past. He compares the leaders of the past with 
today’s outstanding figures; he learns perspective. Thus the high school 
teacher of tomorrow grows. 

For the prospective teacher in elementary education, the Social Science 
Department offers American history under the title American Life and 
Institutions. This course teaches professionalized material with a special 
emphasis on the subject matter area of United States history. It has a 
two-fold purpose: (1) the presentation of American history facts, and 
(2) the suggestion and development, through quasi-laboratory techniques, 
of teaching materials suitable for use on each of the three general elemen- 
tary grade levels, In this manner, the student develops an understanding 
and appreciation of his own citizenship, and of the privileges and obliga- 
tions appertaining thereto; he learns how to encourage a better practice 
of citizenship in his pupils-to-be, whatever their level in the elementary 
school. Furthermore, the student achieves as much mastery in his subject 
matter as the duration of the course permits. He is constantly relating 
American history to the entire span of development of the pre-high school 
child, This course owes its validity to the same fundamental line of reason- 
ing as that heretofore presented in connection with United States history. 

In order to fulfill the dual purpose just outlined, the major points of 
American history keynote the activities of each class. The sequence of 
activities, at all times, is dependent upon the interests of the group taking 
this particular course, their needs, and their subsequent acquisition of 
teaching skills in the subject-matter area. The course challenges the stu- 
dent to reason logically and to understand the problems of American life. 
It suggests teaching tools, and demands that each student be able to justify 
his selection of materials for a specific level of presentation as well as to 
make an accurate presentation whatever the tool used. The student learns 
to organize materials in social science using American history topics as 
the general points of departure. Wherever it is indicated, he takes ma- 
terial from the newer disciplines in social science in order to make a 
better unit-guide for the history subjects selected. He must be aware 
always of the various elementary levels of comprehension, must be able 
to distinguish among them and suit his materials to the desired level. He 
develops unit-guides on subjects dealing with life in designated sections 
of the United States, with abstract ideas of political and historical im- 
port, and with sweeping experiences which cover the entire time-span of 
American civilization. He reviews the objectives which will guide his 
future teaching, and he plans learning activities which will help to inte- 
grate the subject matter into the school curriculum. In building the unit- 
guide, he works in committees with other members of the class, even as 
he expects to do later with other members of a school faculty. 

In addition to the development of the unit-guide in American 
history, the course gives special attention to certain teaching tools and 
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techniques in which the student needs experience, such as: the making of 
all kinds of maps from the black and white through color to the salt and 
papier-mache maps; the interpretation of holidays, and other special days 
and weeks; the presentation of a bulletin board which will have a teaching 
of social science interpretation and yet will be acceptable according to the 
criteria of art and design; the presentation of reports and the directions 
that must be worked out to secure participation by the individual child or 
committees of children; the problems surrounding the organization and 
completion of a successful social science field trip; the analysis of social 
science textbooks for the various grades; and the location of inexpensive 
and free social science materials available for the teacher's use. In all 
of these experiences, the student makes use of the definite subject matter 
of the several disciplines in the social studies. 

Together with these various activities, the class makes a limited 
number of observations of social science teaching in the laboratory school. 
Individual members of the class make personal observations either in the 
laboratory school, in the local school systems, or both. They make appoint- 
ments with elementary school teachers for conferences in order to under- 
stand the position of the specialized activity assignments in the everyday 
teaching situation. These observations and conferences unify the theory 
learned in the college and the clinical practice of the laboratory school. 
During the year of study, the student must acquire a sufficient versatility 
in the history of the United States to be regarded as an acceptable member 
of the American citizenry. Thus the elementary teacher prepares to live 
as well as to meet his future pupils. 

The Social Science Department offers the United States history survey 
courses to satisfy the several needs and purposes outlined. Inasmuch as 
all that has been still is, and will ever be, the staff teaching these courses 
seeks the more to explain accurately and vividly the past as it reaches the 
present, for who knows the future with certainty or the part in it that 
any one person may play? This is the day of television; millions are able 
to be witnesses of history in the making and to form indelible impressions 
of the events. For those events that have already occurred, tomorrow 
may bring a new device which may permit millions to hear again Lincoln's 
address at Gettysburg. In 1916, Albert Einstein explained the principle 
of gravitation as a part of his theory of relativity. In the last days of 
1949, he announced his long-awaited “unified-field theory.” This includes 
not only space and time, but covers a great many Danse hitherto 
unexplained. Since the splitting of the atom resulted from the study of 
relativity, who knows the import of man’s study of the “unified-field” 
theory? Whatever affects the life of Americans is best understood by 
those well-schooled in American history, for the accomplished fact cannot 
be fully realized without an understanding of its component factors. 
Seeming departures from the expected can be explained only by one who 
has the knowledge of antecedent events. American history studied care- 
fully reveals the basic patterns, the mural of shifting ethnocentric thought 
and action, the variation that is life itself, the unfolding panorama that 
reaches out into the future. 
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VI. Introductory Courses in Sociology, Economics, 


and Government 


If one agrees that general education consists in making available to 
the student knowledge that will be valuable no matter what his occupa- 
tion, then, as the preceding articles have indicated, the Social Science 
Department of Illinois State Normal University has much to offer. 

One of the outstanding reasons for Thomas Jefferson’s great interest 
in promoting public education was his deep-seated conviction that a sound 
and permanent democracy was dependent upon the existence of a free 
and intelligent citizenry, informed citizens who would make decisions on 
the basis of reason and understanding rather than victims of prejudice 
and political chicanery. If the need for an informed citizenry was im- 
portant in Jefferson’s time, how much more vital must it be in the com- 
plex civilization of today! In Jefferson's time the people of New York 
and Virginia were unconcerned with what went on in the coal mines of 
nearby Pennsylvania. Today, Moscow and Tokyo are much nearer Wash- 
ington, D.C., than Baltimore was then. 

No person can avoid the fact of citizenship or completely evade its 
obligations. The responsibility of the college graduate is especially great 
in this respect. His influence is, necessarily, more than average; his 
greater training encourages the public to think he has understanding; 
his richer opportunities carry with them greater responsibilities. The 
responsibilities of the teacher are especially great, for the teacher deals 
with young people who naturally assume his trustworthiness and accept 
him as an “authority” in his limited area of teaching. Therefore, any com- 
ments that the teacher makes in the areas of social, economic, and political 
problems fall on receptive minds. This very receptivity places great re- 
sponsibility upon the teacher, who must understand the basic forces and 
implications involved in the problems at hand. 

Interest in and good will toward our domestic problems and world 
relations are highly valuable but wholly inadequate to insure an under- 
standing that will form a firm basis for promoting human freedom and 
insuring the dignity of man. Courses in current events or the study of 
“current events’ magazines are valuable but fall short in providing the 
necessary basis for a sound analysis of current issues. An understanding 
of the many problems of our social, economic, and political life lies much 
deeper than such study. Each such problem, of whatever magnitude, in- 
volves institutions and practices that have their “roots” more or less deeply 
in the past, often in the distant past. The attempt to view the cunrent 
social scene independently of these ‘‘roots’ and to ignore them in the 
settlement of social problems can only result in chaos and confusion, if 
not eventual calamity. 

Another, and perhaps more serious, limitation to the current events 
or ‘‘contemporary problems” approach to social science is the complete 
ignoring of the abstract principles of politics and economics, The study 
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of abstract principles may not be glamorized. It involves concentration, 
reason, and logic, but its successful pursuit is rich in dividends. It pro- 
vides a sound basis for the analysis and evaluation of social problems not 
otherwise obtainable. 

Nowhere will the college student find courses more worthwhile in 
providing the needs indicated above than those offered in introductory 
courses in sociology, economics, and government. Modern social problems 
are not wholly sociological, economic, or political. Each problem will 
involve two, or ofttimes, all three areas. Each is a problem for some 
sector of our population, a people’s problem. Modern life does not lend 
itself to rigid separation into its component parts; that is not the way it 
is lived. The informed citizen must, therefore, be acquainted with basic 
fundamentals in each of the three areas. The courses covering these areas 
at Illinois State Normal University are Introduction to Sociology, Prin- 
ciples of Economics, and American Government. The first two are re- 
quired of all social science majors. 

Sociology has been described as a study dealing largely with ‘‘group 
processes.” Undoubtedly, it digs deep into the roots of tradition and 
culture, seeking to understand and explain many of those basic social 
institutions which have conditioned man’s rise from primitive to modern 
civilization. No citizen, to say nothing about a teacher, can be truly in- 
formed unless he has some acquaintance with those things which science 
has discovered with reference to the development of man and the nature 
of the human race. Equally important, if he is to understand the America 
of 1950 and its problems, is the need for more than current statistics 
concerning population. Numbers are important, but insufficient. The 
“roots,” the culture from which he comes, as well as a general survey of 
world population, past and present, will add much to his understanding, 
in fact, may be indispensable in teaching a rational attitude on the pro- 
posal for the United States to undertake the alleviation of the world’s 
impoverishment. 

This era of ‘social disorganization’ prompts some pertinent ques- 
tions: Which institutions are outmoded and should be scrapped, and 
which must be preserved at all costs? What is happening to the family? 
What are its values? What social stresses lie back of delinquency? Is 
the criminal so born, or is he largely a social by-product? Similarly, in 
the areas of housing, unemployment, and poverty, what are the facts, 
what are the impacts, what can and should be done to contribute to the 
general welfare? 

The answers to many such questions clearly involve knowledge and 
understandings provided through the study of economics and government. 
Although Karl Marx was undoubtedly in error in assuming that all de- 
cisions are based on economic advantage, he did serve to emphasize the 
vital importance of the economic side of man. No informed person would 
deny that the high living standards of the Western World, and especially 
the United States, reflect the productivity of the people. Many — 
do, however, in their haste for reform and in their ignorance of basic 
economic relationships, work for measures and programs that are funda- 
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mentally unsound. The implication is not that economic and social reform 
is impossible. It is, rather, that sound progress is made by recognizing 
the various limiting factors involved. 

No course could be more enlightening as to some of the basic ‘in- 
gredients in a democratic society than a course in principles of economics. 
No course is more helpful in providing a background to enable a person 
to recognize undemocratic proposals by vested interests, 

What is production? Who are producers? What is the nature of 
price? How is it established? What function does it perform in a 
democracy? What is the difference between war-time and peace-time 
price control? Do higher wages always increase costs of production and 
result in higher prices? Why are higher wages not absorbed by large, 
wealthy corporations? Is the share of the national income going to each 
of the several productive factors in a free enterprise system arbitrarily 
fixed, or does it follow some pattern? Should governmental budgets 
always be in balance, never in balance, or what? What is a good tax? 
What is a bad tax? 

The reader has already recognized that many of the questions raised 
above involve principles and relationships directly concerned with and 
examined in the study of government. Government has been developed 
over the centuries to meet those needs and situations requiring group 
action, in line with the objectives of those in control. The more complex 
and diversified a society becomes, the greater become the stresses and 
conflicts between groups. The future of democracy and individual dignity 
depends upon the dominance of understanding and reason rather than upon 
the dominance of prejudice and intolerance in the solution of these 
problems. 

Questions of vital importance today are: What constitutes political 
democracy? What functions are performed by political parties? What 
are the merits of a two-party system as contrasted with the totalitarian 
one-party system? What is constitutional government? In what way is 
our Federal Constitution a safeguard of democracy? Are all its provisions 
equally vital? Just what is the Bill of Rights? What portions are invalu- 
able in preserving the sanctity of the individual and why? 

General education is concerned not only with aiding man to adapt 
himself to his enviroment, but also, in this modern age, with helping him 
to reconstruct his environment so as to obtain the “most enduring satisfac- 
tions to the individual and to society.’” Much of this reconstruction is 
forcibly accomplished through government direction. If Aristotle was 
tight when he said, ‘Virtue and goodness in the state are not a matter 
of chance but the result of knowledge and purpose,” then it behooves 
the teacher, regardless of his special teaching interests, to be informed 
not only of the social stresses, but also of the economic and political 
rocks upon which his quest for a richer life may be wrecked. Never did 
mortal man stand in a more strategic position than that occupied today 
by the American public school teacher. The future of democracy and the 
welfare of the peoples of the world for generations to come will be largely 
determined by how well and how wisely he meets his responsibilities. 
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VII. General Education and Specialization 


From the point of view of content, general education is derived from 
“liberal education” in that it seeks to liberate the student from intellectual 
provincialism and to expose him to a number of areas of human culture 
which are significant for a full and understanding life. Its objectives 
are determined by the needs of the individual students and by the demands 
of society. In serving both of these ends, the social sciences have made 
substantial contribution. 

To prepare teachers of the social sciences it is essential that both of 
these purposes be kept in mind. The teacher of the social sciences, while 
recognizing the contributions which his subject matter makes to a better 
adjustment, understanding, and competence of the individual student, is 
uniquely aware, because of the nature of his task, of the needs of society 
and of the relationship of those needs to the school program, Thus, the 
student at Illinois State Normal University, if he is preparing to teach 
social science, finds not only that his specialized “subject-matter” courses 
are closely integrated with his previous preparation in general education, 
but also that they are highly professionalized to fit the needs of the pros- 
pective teacher as an individual and as a member of society. 

Thus specialization in the social sciences means much more than 
merely meeting the certification requirements. For one thing, the five 
principal fields of social science, that is, American history, European (or 
World) history, civics, economics, and sociology, are combined at Illinois 
State Normal University into a single department and a single teaching 
major. This integration in itself is a recognition of the importance of 
preparing teachers broadly rather than narrowly. If the department at 
Illinois State Normal University were divided into separate departments of 
history, government, economics, and sociology, as is the case in one of 
our sister colleges, or if it were divided into two departments, one for 
history and one for the other social sciences, as is frequently the situation 
in the natural sciences, the field of social science could, perhaps, make a 
claim for a larger share of the student's time. However, the department 
at Normal does not favor such isolationism. Actually, it is much more 
disposed to a broad view of its material than is the state certificating 
authority. 

The state requires that persons certified to teach history must have 
completed a minimum of sixteen semester hours in history and, in addi- 
tion, at least eight semester hours in the branch of history taught. Thus, 
in order to prepare students to meet these requirements, it is necessary 
for them to have at least eight semester hours of United States history 
and eight semester hours of European, or World, history. In each case, 
the student can satisfy six hours of this requirement through the respective 
survey courses previously described. In order to get the additional hours 
in United States history the student may choose any one of eleven ad- 
advanced courses (Most students take several of these). To reach the 
minimum requirement in European or World history the student may 
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elect one or more of twelve advanced courses. If the student wishes to 
obtain more than the minimum preparation, and especially if he contem- 
plates graduate study in the field of history, he may take as many of these 
advanced courses as his other university requirements permit. 

The state requirements for teaching civics, economics, and sociology 
include at least sixteen semester hours in the field of social science with 
at least eight semester hours in the subject taught. The course in Con- 
temporary Civilization eee ae two semester hours for each of these fields. 
The required courses described in the previous paper supply three addi- 
tional semester hours both in economics and sociology. The six additional 
hours needed for a student who wishes to teach civics may be chosen 
from six advanced courses. The three hours needed to meet the minimum 
requirements for economics and sociology may be received by choosing 
from six advanced courses offered in each of these areas. Many students 
are able to take more than the minimum in each case. Some students are 
not able to reach even the minimum in some subjects within the depart- 
ment if they take more than the minimum in other subjects. The over-all 
total of forty semester hours for majors in social science is all too little 
should a student try to prepare himself in all five subjects. In such case, 
he must either barely meet the minimum preparation specified for each 
or find somewhere more than forty hours to devote to social science. 
Since he must take the equivalent of a year’s work in general education 
other than social science, and another year’s work in education and psy- 
chology, and must also complete a second teaching field, he may not be 
able to extend his —— in social science beyond the bare minimum 
requirements for certification. 

No one should infer, however, that the Social Science Department 
believes its present requirements in general education excessive. On the 
contrary, many would argue that they are too meager. The general educa- 
tion courses taken during the first two years of college furnish the founda- 
tion for the specialized courses taken later. Their utility in avoiding the 
evils of over-specialization has been referred to previously. They also 
assist the student in choosing intelligently his areas of specialization and 
in deciding his second teaching field. What must be recognized, however, 
is that any increase in the present requirements in general education at 
Illinois State Normal University must be accompanied by a reduction of 
requirements either in the professional courses (education and psychology), 
or in the second field, if the students are to be able to prepare themselves 
to teach social science. Division of the Department into a department of 
history and a second department of social science, which would permit a 
student to major in one and minor in the other, would provide a solution 
but such a division would, it is felt, represent a backward step. It would 
result in a narrower concept of preparation rather than a broader one. It 
would be inconsistent with the whole movement toward general education. 

Attention should also be given to the nature and pu of the 
advanced courses in social science. These are both intensive subject-matter 
courses of a respectable quality and are, at the same time, professionalized 
so that they constitute a reasonably practical preparation for teaching. 
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While they are taught at the level of advanced undergraduate courses, as 
they are at reputable colleges and universities, they are also taught by 
persons devoted to the preparation of teachers. The methods used are 
generally of such a character as will demonstrate good school practices. 
Often the materials are selected with the public schools in mind. Intensive 
in character and topical in content, the advanced courses seek to teach the 
best techniques of the social sciences and, in addition, to point to future 
classroom use. 

In the last analysis, the test of the program in social science at Illinois 
State Normal University lies in the record of its graduates. The Depart- 
ment takes pride in the large number of its graduates who have received 
advanced degrees and are now successful college teachers, authors, and 
administrators, An even larger group is found in the public schools, 
teaching high school and elementary youth to deal with the critical social 
problems ahead. Some have become school administrators. Many are 
leaders in state and national organizations dealing with the various social 
sciences or with general educational matters. The present faculty is de- 
termined to achieve the balance between general education and specializa- 
tion which insures the development of competent teachers and citizens. 
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VIII. The Social Science Faculty 


If a university is but “the lengthened shadow of a man,” and a good 
college essentially a good teacher on one end of a log and a willing student 
on the other, it becomes apparent that the critical quality of a social science 
program consists primarily in its faculty. Educational philosophy is im- 
portant; a sound curriculum will promote its implementation. But the 
entire process is foredoomed to futility unless the classes themselves are 
taught by competent persons. 

The social sciences at Illinois State Normal University have been 
taught, since 1857, by some forty different faculty members. The roster 
includes the names of persons who played large roles in shaping the 
character of the entire institution. Dr. Edwin C, Hewitt taught history 
and geography for fourteen years before becoming president of the Uni- 
versity. Dr. Henry McCormick taught the same two subjects for forty- 
three years at Illinois State Normal University, serving for much of that 
time as head of the department and for some years as vice-president of 
the University. O. L. Manchester taught in the Social Science Department 
for thirty-five years and, in addition, served the university as Dean, W. 
A. L. Beyer taught in “Old Main’ for thirty-seven years until his recent 
retirement. These four great teachers, along with their associates, estab- 
lished the level of quality for the social sciences at Illinois State Normal 
University. Their students, numbering in the thousands, demonstrated the 
vigor and thoroughness of their teaching. 

The present social science faculty numbers nineteen persons, one 
being on leave of absence at Columbia during the 1949-50 school year. 
Ten of the nineteen are men and half of the persons have been on the 
faculty fifteen years or longer. One man has served the department for 
twenty-seven years and has already established, through his teaching and 
writing, an influence comparable to that of the great teachers named above. 
Nine persons have the Ph.D. degree and several others lack only a little 
more credit to qualify for it. All members have academic credit beyond 
the Master’s degree. 

It may be generally agreed that the quality of a university faculty 
depends upon extensive scholarship as revealed by academic training as 
well as continued participation in scholarly activities. An alert faculty 
member participates in scholarly organizations as well as professional or- 
ganizations of teachers. He further demonstrates his scholarly interest 
and promotes his scholarly growth by research and writing. The social 
science teacher is also peculiarly obligated to serve the university and the 
community as well by being active in extra-class organizations and activities. 
The teacher who, by the nature of his primary interest, is dedicated to hu- 
man betterment is likely to have an inner compulsion which leads him into 
many causes, many clubs and societies which operate for the welfare of 
community, state, and nation. Such activity is normal, desirable, and pro- 
fessional. It has always been fostered at Illinois State Normal University. 

The present social science faculty consists of persons with superior 
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academic training and scholarship. They have studied in some thirty col- 
leges and universities —a a wide geographical distribution as well 
as a variety of types and sizes. Thus, while most of the nineteen attended 
the University of Chicago, the University of Illinois, the University of 
lowa, Columbia, or Northwestern, others attended Duke, University of 
Washington, Southern California, University of Pennsylvania, University 
of California, Pennsylvania State, New York University, Carleton College, 
American University, and others. Twelve have held graduate fellowships 
or received special honors for high scholarship. In addition, ten of them 
have served on the faculty of nineteen colleges other than Illinois State 
Normal University. 

Six of the group have taught in elementary schools including two who 
have taught in rural schools. Fifteen have taught in high schools in more 
than a dozen states. One has practiced law, seven have been in military 
service, and at least six have enjoyed foreign travel. 

Scholarly interest is also indicated by the membership and activity in 
learned societies. Department members hold memberships in the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
the Illinois and McLean County Historical societies, the Abraham Lincoln 
Association, as well as in the American Sociological Society, the American 
Economics Association, the American Political Science Association, and 
their mid-west sections. At least three of the group have appeared on the 
programs of these associations and some have held offices in them. Prac- 
tically all members of the department are members of one or more honorary 
societies in the field of social science or education. 

At least fourteen persons are members of the American Association 
of University Professors and four have been officers of the local chapter. 
One person has been a member of the National Executive Council and 
also National Vice-President of this organization. Six of the group are 
members of the National Council for the Social Studies and at least one 
has been on the program of the national meeting. Six persons are active 
in the Illinois Council for the Social Studies, and most of these have 
appeared on the program and held office in the society. All members of 
the department belong to both the National Education Association and 
the Illinois Education Association, and at least four have held office in 
these organizations. Most of the group is active in the local social studies 
organization. One has been on the program for the Illinois Welfare As- 
sociation, several are active in Delta Kappa Gamma, and seven have served 
as curriculum advisors to various school systems. 

Social science teachers are impelled to assist in community affairs. 
Seven of the group belong to the American Association of University 
Women, frequently holding office, and five belong to the League of Women 
Voters. Four are members of the Board of the Bloomington-Normal 
Forum, one being president and another vice-president. Others hold 
offices in the Community Chest, the Boy Scouts, the Y.W.C.A., and various 
luncheon and dinner clubs; and one has served as a member of the Normal 
City Council. At least seven of the social science faculty are in regular 
demand as speakers, some giving as many as thirty to forty speeches a year. 
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One was a member of the county War Price and Rationing Board during 
the recent war while another worked for the Office of Price Administration 
in Washington. One person has been a member of various state com- 
missions dealing with problems of legislation and the schools. 

Extra-class activities on the campus have absorbed a large amount of 
departmental time and energy. The group has served on more than sixty 
faculty committees, and seventeen of the members have sponsored student 
organizations. Several have served as county contact persons and as stu- 
dent counselors. About half of the members have taught off-campus exten- 
sion classes, two or more serving in this way during every semester since 
extension work was begun at Illinois State Normal University. During 
this time members of the department have directed the extension program 
except for one short period. It is estimated that the department has 
reached more than two thousand teachers in the field by providing this 
in-service training. 

In addition the group has found time for research and writing. Two 
members had done research for the Federal government before coming 
to the campus. One other had published a best-selling biography. At 
least nine persons now have research in progress for a total of fifteen 
separate projects. Nineteen books have come from the combined efforts 
of five members of the department, writing individually or in collaboration. 
In addition, articles written by department members have appeared in 
twenty-four different magazines. One person has twice taken leave of 
absence during the past seven years to become research director for State 
of Illinois commissions and has also served as a research associate to three 
others. He is permanent consultant for the principal research agency of 
Illinois. 

The members of the Department, which was one of the first to inaug- 
urate graduate work, recognize, however, that their primary task is class- 
room teaching. The members have carried a relatively heavy load of both 
graduate and undergraduate courses. Class enrollments in the social science 
courses are generally high. The Department has more majors to care for 
than any other academic department. There are also many persons with 
a second field in social science. Because of the nature of the subject matter 
the courses are constantly being revised. The mere routine chores of the 
classroom naturally absorb the major portion of the faculty's time and 
energy. 

However, the special qualifications, activities, and services listed above 
are also significant. They have been listed only to indicate that the De- 
partment is well prepared to serve its essential function, the preparation 
of good social science teachers for the schools of Illinois. 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Dr. Richard G. Browne, head of the 
department of social science, is on leave 
of absence from February 1 to Septem- 
ber 1 as Research Director of the IIli- 
nois School Problems Commission for 
1950. He was a delegate to the an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Education 
Association, in Chicago, on December 
28-30, and a faculty member at the 
Illinois Curriculum Workshop, in Pere 
Marquette Park, on December 5-7. Dr. 
Browne had a book review in the J//i- 
nois Councillor for December. 

Dr. Miriam Gray, associate professor 
of health and physical education, 
taught a master lesson on ‘Swings and 
Variations’ at a college dance sympo- 
sium at Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, on December 10, 1949. 
Instructors and students from four col- 
leges participated, making a group of 
approximately one hundred dancers 
from Eastern, Illinois State Normal 
University, Western Illinois State Col- 
lege, and Southern Illinois University. 
Dr. Gray attended a meeting of the 
Educational Transitions Committee of 
the Midwest Association of College 
Teachers of Physical Education for 
Women at Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, on December 4, and 
made a report for the sub-committee 
on historical study of the development 
of physical education for women in 
twenty-six selected colleges and uni- 
versities in the Midwest Association. 

Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, attended a district meeting 
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of the American College Public Rela- 
tions Association in Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas, December 8-10. As chairman 
of the Joint Committee of the Ameri- 
can College Public Relations Associa- 
tion and the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education, she 
attended meetings of the latter organi- 
zation in Atlantic City, February 23- 
26. Mrs. Hall has been elected presi- 
dent (to take office next July 1) of 
the Joint Counci! of the Alumni Asso- 
ciations of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, and Southern Illinois 
University. 

Dr. F. Lincoln D. Holmes, director 
of the division of speech education, 
wrote a review of Voice and Diction 
by Bender and Fields (recently pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company) 
in Central States Speech Journal for 
December. He took part in a panel 
discussion in the section on voice and 
diction at the meeting of the Speech 
Association of America in Chicago, on 
December 28, 1949. 


Dr. Claude M. Dillinger, associate 
professor of psychology, wrote the 
pamphlet called “A Handbook for 
Freshman Counselors,” which was dis- 
tributed to our counselors last fall and 
republished in the January issue of the 
Teachers College Journal. On January 
23-24, Dr. Dillinger attended a state 
meeting at Springfield to discuss train- 
ing for persons working in counseling 
and guidance. 
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Mrs. Waneta S. Catey, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, talked to the teach- 
ers of the Normal Unit District Schools 
on January 23, on a “Reading Program 
for Intermediate Grades.’’ This is the 
third of four meetings with the teach- 
ers of the Normal Unit. 


Dr. Bernice G. Frey, associate pro- 
fessor of health and physical education, 
gave a book-review for the Religious 
Book Club of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Bloomington on January 19. 

Mr. G. Bradford Barber, assistant 
professor of speech, attended the an- 
nual convention of the Speech Associa- 
tion of America in Chicago on De- 
cember 28-30. 

Dr. Lewis R. Toll, director of the 
division of business education, is co- 
author of an article in the January 
issue of the United Business Education 
Forum with Harlan Hosler, graduate 
assistant at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, on ““A Bibliography of Teach- 
ing Aids in Business Education.” He 
was elected to the Executive Board of 
the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation, as the representative of the 
College Department for Dr. Toll was 
recently appointed Editor of ‘Modern 
Teaching Aids,” a regular section of 
the United Business Education Forum. 
He was co-author of a chapter in the 
November issue of the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, entitled ‘Modern 
Teaching Aids in Business Education.” 
On February 3 and 4, Dr. Toll attend- 
ed a meeting at Springfield of repre- 
sentatives from business departments 
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of teacher training institutions. He 
presented a report on survey planning 
in business education. 

Dr. F. Louis Hoover, director of the 
division of art education, gave a lecture 
on “Paintings to Live With—Old and 
New,” before the Fairbury Woman's 
Club on January 4. 

Dr. Anna L. Keaton, dean of wom- 
en, was discussion leader in an audi- 
ence group discussion on ‘We Share 
Our Questions” at the Thirtieth An- 
nual Conference of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women at Dan- 
ville, Illinois, on December 2, 

Dr. John A. Kinneman, professor 
of social science, made official visits 
to Carthage College in December, to 
Wilson Junior College in Chicago in 
January, and to Rockford College in 
February, in connection with his work 
as vice-president of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors. 

Dr. William R. Lueck, associate pro- 
fessor of education, collaborated with 
James G. Flood on an article in I/linois 
Education for January, entitled “Survey 
Shows Much Room for Improvement 
in Grade Use of Multi-sensory Aids.” 


Dr. Harry D. Lovelass, associate 
professor of psychology, served on the 
faculty of the Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program Workshop at Pere 
Marquette State Park on December 4-7. 
On January 23, he delivered a speech 
over Radio Station WILL entitled “Is 
the School Doing a Good Job of Guid- 
ing Our Youth? as a part of the IIli- 
nois Secondary School Curriculum Pro- 
gram sponsored series of broadcasts. 








Dr. Norma M. Leavitt, associate pro- 
fessor of health and physical education, 
is co-author of a book, with Hartley 
Price, called Intramural Sports and 
Recreational Activities for Men and 
Women, recently published by A. S. 
Barnes and Company of New York. 

Mr. Floyd T. Goodier, director of 
integration, spoke before the Parent 
Teachers Association at Lostant on 
November 28. Mr. Goodier was elect- 
ed National Historian for Phi Delta 
Kappa, professional educational frater- 
nity for men, at the National Council 
meeting in Chicago, December 28-31. 
He gave an address before the Moth- 
ers’ Club at Gridley, Illinois, on Janu- 
ary 11. 

Dr. Blanche McAvoy, associate pro- 
fessor of the teaching of biological 
science, had an article in the December 
Illinois Education on ‘Biology Meets 
the Needs of Youth.” 

Dr. Clyde T. McCormick, professor 
of mathematics, appeared on the pro- 
gram of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics which met at 
Wichita, Kansas, on December 28 and 
29. He spoke on “The Teaching of 
Functional Relations.” 

Dr. Lee Wallace Miller, professor 
of biological science, was on the work- 
shop faculty at Pere Marquette State 
Park, December 5-7, for the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program. 

Dr. Ralph A. Micken, associate pro- 
fessor of speech, wrote an article which 
appeared in the winter issue of Speech 
Activities magazine under the title, 
“Forensics at the Grass Roots.”” The 
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article is about the advantages of taking 
discussion and debate groups to various 
communities away from the campus for 
consideration of current topics. 


Mr. Clarence Orr, director of ex- 
tension service, has an article in the 
yearly bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers’ Colleges Extension 
and Field Services, entitled ‘The Ex- 
tension Services of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, with Personalities 
Involved.” 


Mr. T. E. Rine, assistant professor 
of the teaching of mathematics, gave 
a speech at a meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
at Wichita, Kansas, on December 30. 
The title of the speech was ‘‘Unifica- 
tion in the Teaching of Trigonometry 
in the Secondary School.” 


Miss Elizabeth Russell, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, was the leader of 
a study group for the Metcalf Parent 
Teachers Association on December 8. 
The topic was “Behavior Problems of 
Children.” . 

Dr. Esther L. French, head of the 
department of health and physical edu- 
cation for women, gave a speech at 
the Women’s Athletic Association ban- 
quet at Woodrow Wilson Junior Col- 
lege in Chicago on January 23. Her 
topic was “WAA as Preparation for 
Physical Education as a Vocation.” 


Miss Eunice Speer, assistant profes- 
sor and assistant librarian, was the 
leader for a discussion group at the 
Illinois English Teachers’ Conference 
at Urbana on December 3. Her sub- 
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ject was “How Can We Use Books 
More Effectively to Enrich the Teach- 
ing in Elementary Schools?” Miss 
Speer visited school libraries at Gil- 
man early in December, and at Gibson 
City on January 9. 


Miss Mary D. Webb, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of business edu- 
cation, installed a new chapter of 
Kappa Delta Epsilon at Arizona State 
College, Flagstaff, on January 14. 


Miss Eleanor Weir Welsh, director 
of libraries, attended the mid-winter 
meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation, January 26-28, in Chicago. 
She also attended the meeting of the 
Committee on Library Standards for 
the North Central Association on Jan- 
uary 29 and 30, in Chicago. 


Dr. Orville L. Young, associate pro- 
fessor of biological science, was a guest 
at the bimonthly dinner meeting of the 
Morgan County School Administrators’ 
Association held at Meredosia, Illinois. 
His subject was ‘“Teacher-Administra- 
tor Relationships.” Dr. Young wrote 
an article for the December issue of 
Agricultural Education, entitled “In- 
Service Up-Grading of Teachers of Vo- 
cational Agriculture.” 

Mr. Howard J. Ivens, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical science, has an article 
on audio-visual aids in the magazine 
See and Hear for January. 

Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, professor of 
psychology, represented Illinois State 
Normal University, with Dr. Dillinger, 
at a meeting in Springfield concerning 
counselor training and guidance serv- 
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ices, called by Ernest J. Simon, Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education, on Janu- 
ary 23 and 24. 


Miss Helen Chiles, instructor in 
Latin, recently has given two travel 
talks concerning her travel and study 
in Italy last summer. One was for 
the MacMurray College Alumnae 
group; the other was for the Future 
Teachers of America organization here 
on the campus. 

Dr. Francis R, Belshe, associate pro- 
fessor of education, attended the na- 
tional meeting of the Philosophy of 
Education Society held late in February 
at the University of Illinois in Urbana. 

Dr. Rose E. Parker, director of the 
division of special education, was 
called to Washington, D.C., by the 
Office of Education for a conference 
on the education of exceptional chil- 
dren on January 4-6. The United 
States Office of Education brought in 
forty educators from all parts of the 
country to participate in this confer- 
ence, the purpose of which was to plan 
for the future development in the edu- 
cation of exceptional children. 

Miss Florence B. Benell, assistant 
professor of biological science, is 
chairman of the Dental Health Educa- 
tion Committee, a subcommittee of the 
state-wide High School Health Guide 
Committee sponsored by the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Springfield. As a part of her 
work on this committee Miss Benell 
has recently written a paper on “Those 
Teeth of Ours” which is being distrib- 
uted to high schools in Illinois. 











